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WHAT HAPPENED 


FOOTNOTES TO THE MONTH’S NEWS 


HATTERS UNION 
PROPOSES PEACE 


HE breach in the American Federa- 

tion of Labor between the Executive 
Council, headed by William Green, and 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, headed by John Lewis, seemed to 
be considerably nearer healed as both 
sides made moves toward a joint meet- 
ing before the AF of L convention in 
November. Negotiations between both 
sides continued during the month as 
Max Zaritsky, Hatters’ Union presi- 
dent, a CIO affiliate, attempted com- 
promise. Mr. Zaritsky proposed, brief- 
ly, that the suspended CIO unions be 
fully represented at the Tampa AF of L 
convention and that in the meantime 
subcommittees be appointed by the op- 
posing factions to work out a compro- 
mise. 2 


To the second of these proposals Mr. 
Green said yes, and forthwith appointed 
a three-man committee to negotiate 
with the CIO. But Mr. Lewis, head of 
the United Mine Workers, persisted in 
demanding an answer to proposal num- 
ber one. What was the attitude of the 
Executive Council on the matter of re- 
scinding the suspension order? The CIO 
unions had been suspended from the 
American Federation of Labor on Sep- 
tember 5th and were thereby deprived 
of the right to appear or vote at the 
Tampa Convention. With the CIO 
unions out of the way, it would be easy. 
for the Executive Council to win the 
necessary two-thirds vote permanently 
expelling the CIO from the American 
Federation. Mr. Lewis insisted that im- 
mediate lifting of the suspension order 
was “vital.” 


The following day Mr. Zaritsky re- 
ceived a letter from the subcommittee 
of the Executive Council of the AF of L. 
The committee wrote that it “would 
be pleased to enter into conference 
without delay - without commit- 
ments or stipulations, free to explore 
every possibility and avenue of recon- 
ciliation . . . including the complete re- 
storation of the former status of the 
organizations associated with the Com- 
mitte for Industrial Organization.” 


Mr. Lewis has not yet replied for his 
committee. So crucial is the whole 
question to the future of American la- 
bor that it is certain the negotiations, 
if continued, will last several nveeks 
well up to the Convention on November 
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16th. In the meantime, the Executive 
Council has refrained from aggravat- 
ing the split. It decided not to suspend 
the hatters and typographical unions, 
holding that only their leaders had af- 
filiated with the CIO. 

Almost as difficult as the question 
of lifting the suspension order may be 
the problem of agreement on the meth- 
od to be pursued in the organization of 
the steel industry, now already begun by 
the CIO. Main point of dispute has 
been the demand of the CIO to organ- 
ize the mass production industries on 
the basis of industrial unionsm. Latest 
rumors have it that in the event of a 
compromise, the AF of L would throw 
its full support behind the organiza- 
tional drive now being conducted by the 
CIO, recognizing the CIO organizing 
committee as the directing agency of 
the campaign and calling upon all af- 
filiated unions to give it financial and 
moral support. : 

Failure of agreement between the 
two factions would mark a critical and 
deplorable division in the ranks of la- 
bor tht would impede the growth of or- 
ganization for years to come. 


HOPKINS SEES 
PERMANENT WPA 


ONVINCED that a work program 
of the nature of WPA must be con- 


~ tinued until other forces produce a very 


substantial increase in the volume of 
employment, Harry L. Hopkins, WPA 
Administrator, in a book entitled 
“Spending to Save: the Complete Story 
of Relief” predicted a large standing 
army of ablebodied but unemployed 
workers for years to come. 


“The army,” said Mr. Hopkins, “will 
be flexible, increasing and decreasing 
with seasons, with changes in produc- 
tion habits and industrial geography, 
but chiefly, until we have vanquished it, 
changing with cyclical unemployment. 
Unemployment insurance will help, but 
a work program is the only possible so- 
lution for those who cannot be absorbed 
by long-time or large-scale public 
works.” 

Taking a dig at opponents of WPA 
who favor turning the unemployed back 
to the communities, he said, “What we 
might expect of such a benefit, how 
large it would be and in what manner 
administered, has already been _indi- 
cated to us by the fate of many unem- 


ployables who have already suffered 
from it. 

“Behind these arguments is a natural 
desire to make unemployment relief 
cheaper. There is widespread feeling that 
by some mysterious means an unem- 
ployed person will not eat so much or 
require such warm clothes if his relief 
is given by the local community as if 
it were through a Federal plan in coop- 
eration with states and municipalities.” 

While conceding that direct relief is 
cheaper, Mr. Hopkins showed that it 
gave the nation no return on its money, 
and that it wasted a national asset in 
the work habits of the unemployed 
which work relief keeps alive. 


EQUITY OUSTS 


EVEN years ago when Actors’ Equity 

Association, AF of L affiliate, moved 
into Hollywood in an effort to or- 
ganize the movie actors, a lot of snags 
were struck. Movie managers held 
firm against organization, and Equity 
finally had to retire. Organization, it 
was said, couldn‘t work in Hollywood. 
But two years ago the Screen Actors 
Guild was formed, affiliated with 
Actors’ Equity, , Equity undertook to 
compel all its members who were also 
screen players to enroll in the Guild. 
Should matters come to a strike in Hol- 
lywood, Equity would forbid its mem- 
bers to replace striking movie actors. 
Conversely, Hollywood actors, who are 
not members of the Screen Actors’ 
Guild could not play on the legitimate 
stage. 

The Screen Actors’ Guild grew, be- 
came more and more powerful and now 
has a membership of 5,000; . Leading 
Hollywood actors head its executive 
committee. President of the Guild is 
dapper Robert Montgomery. Secretary 
is James Cagney. 

Last week Equity cracked down and 
24 Hollywood actors, including Lionel 
Barrymore, found themselves  sus- 
pended from Actors Equity until they 
joined the Guild. Should they seek jobs 
on the legitimate stage, Equity would 
order its members not to act with them, 
and producers would have to bar them. 

Since 1919 Equity has been a power 
in the theatrical industry. In that year 
Equity affiliated with the AF of L. On 
the heels of that affiliation came Broad- 
way’s most exciting thirty days—the 
month of the great strike in which the 
managers were beaten. 
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FAECT-IFTEADU AFFILIATION 


IFTEADU NATIONAL PRESIDENT ROSEMUND COMMENTS 


NE of the subjects which came before the Nineteenth Annual Convention held in 

Newport, Rhode Island by the International Federation of Technical Engineers’, 

Architects’, and Draftsmen’s Unions was the question of embracing the chapters 
and membership of the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
within the body of the International Union. This subject had been discussed at several 
formal and informal conferences but the limitations of the laws of the respective organi- 
izations precluded authoritative action until the conventions of both organizations had 
spoken on this question. At their Rochester meeting in the early part of the year the 
FAECT set up negotiating machinery for the purpose of accomplishing this consolidation 
and in the announcements of the NineteeathAnnual Convention of the IFTEA&DU, notice 
was given that this would be one of the special orders of business. 

At the morning session of September 18th a delegation consisting of the President 
and other national officers of the FAECT were given the privilege of the floor to pre- 
sent their case and as will be noted in the October issue of the FAECT Bulletin the 
statement by President Sentman is a very comprehensive review not only of what had 
taken place prior to the Convention but also setting forth good and substantial reasons 
why consolidation should be consummated at the earliest possible date. 

The. President of the IFTEA&DU had theopportunity to meet informally several of the 
Executive Board members of the FAECT and it gradually dawned on all concerned that 
many of the difficulties anticipated were largely imaginary and that within the structure 
of existing law the possibilities of affiliation were in reality comparatively simple and 
there was no reason why any undue hardship would be visited on those desiring to come 
within the International Union of the American Federation of Labor. From letters re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians and other officers there is every indication that they are proceeding to ac- 
complish this purpose and it is the hope of the General Office of the International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers’, Architects’,and Draftmen’s Unions that the officers and 
members of the respective chapters of the FAECT will support their general officers in 
realizing the hopes of their national Executive Committee as expressed by their actions 
at the Nineteenth Annual Convention. 

Now what is it that is prompting this desire for closer coordination of effort and co- 
operation on the part of the employees in the engineering professions? Is it not the fact 
that the past few years have conclusively shown, and especially by way of comparison 
with other trades, that the progress made by the employee engineer or architect has been 
woefully inadequate; in fact that his rate of pay has not kept pace and his conditions 
of employment, if anything, have become more onerous? It is to correct these immediate 
abuses that the two respective organizations have decided to pool their efforts. 

Why has compensation of the rank and file members of the engineering and archi- 
tectural profession failed to keep pace with that of those who labor with their hands, on 
one extreme, and with the legal, medical and other professions at the other extreme? 
This question has been before engineering, architectural, and technical societies for many 
generations without, seemingly, arriving at a satisfactory answer or evolving a satisfac- 
tory method for improvement. 

The prime reason for the failure of the great majority of members of the engineer- 
ing and architectural professions to achieve a satisfactory reward for their professional 
efforts and satisfactory working conditions lies in the fact that this group insists, con- 
trary to fact, on placing themselves in exactly the same professional status as that of 
the legal, medical and dentistry professions. The nature of the latter professions is such 
that all but a small percentage practice as individuals; the percentage that are employed 
by corporations, etc. is very small. On the other hand, the percentage of members of the 
engineering and architectural professions who are their own masters, engaged in private 
practice, is very small, while the percentage employed by corporations, consulting en- 
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gineers, etc. is quite large in comparison. 
This attempt on the part of the engin- 
eering and architectural profession to 
guide their economic destiny along the 
same lines prevailing in other profes- 
sions is one of the chief reasons for their 
failure to achieve greater rewards for 
their professional services. 

Such professional organizations of 
engineers and architects who have de- 
voted any attention or effort to better 
the economic conditions of these groups 
have failed in their efforts due to this 
false hypothesis on which they have 
proceeded. They have failed to recognize 
that 90 per cent, or more, of the engin- 
eering and architectural professions, 
particularly the former, are in the em- 
ploye class rather than in the employer 
or private practice class. 

Perhaps the season for the failure of 
the members of the engineering and ar- 
chitectural profession to realize their 
real status as employees is due to an 
unconscious feeling that a member of 
the employee class cannot be a so-called 
professional man. Needless to say, such 
a thought is incorrect. A doctor em- 
ployed by a large corporation to look 
after the health and safety of its em- 
ployees does not consider that he is no 
longer a professional man. An attorney 
receiving a salary from a large concern 
for looking after its legal affairs does 


not consider that he has lowered his 
social or professional standing. When 
the members of the engineering and ar- 
chitectural professions realize that they 
are largely in the employee class and 
realize that being in this class does not 
lower their status professionally or so- 
cially, they can begin to make progress 
in securing adequate compensation and 
ideal working conditions. The failure of 
those few sporadic attempts on the part 
of a few organizations of engineers and 
architects to concern themselves. chiefly 
with the economic and social status of 
these professions to achieve success is 
due not only to the false hypothesis 
which has been discussed in the above 
paragraphs, but their failure is also due 
to lack of experience in organizing and 
achieving results for an employe group. 

There is no organization which has 
had greater success and occupies a high- 
er position in America today than the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
years of experience and undeniable rec- 
ord of success in bettering the economic 
status of its members offers to employed 
engineers and architects in the forma- 
tion of local unionts of the International 
Federation of Technical Engineers’, Ar- 
chitects’, and Draftsmen’s Unions the 
benefits of such experience and the op- 
portunities for similar success. 

In considering the formation of a lo- 


cal branch of the IFTEA&D Unions, 2 
prospective member or members can 
bear definitely in mind two things: (1) 
What are the rules which guide this or- 
ganization in its work, or, in other words, 
what is the nature of its Constitution? 
(2) What chance of success is there for 
this organization? 

The first question can be answered by 
an examination of the Constitution of 
the IFTEA&D Union. There is noth. 
ing in this Constitution which can pos- 
sibly lower the professional, social, or 
moral status of the engineer or archi- 
tect. In fact, the so-called Founders so- 
cieties and other professional technical 
groups might do well to adopt the Con- 
stitution of the IFTEA&D Unions, 
There is nothing in this Constitution but 
will encourage better citizenship and a 
finer brotherhood of man. 

As to the second question, the IFT 
EA&D Union in particular, and cer- 
tainly the AFofL have an enviable rec- 
ord in raising the compensation of its 
members and establishing better work- 
ing conditions for them. There is, thus, 
no sound grounds upon which any mem- 
ber of the engineering and architectural 
profession can resist the organization of 
local unions or reject membership in 
the International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers’, Architects’, and Draft- 
men’s Unions. 


“DESIGNERS OF SHELTER IN AMERICA’’ 


A NEW SOCIETY MAKES ITS BOW 


HE DESIGNERS OF SHELTER IN 

AMERICA composed of “architects, 
engineers, planners and industrial de- 
signers” has just issued its first public 
statement. For those to whom this comes 
as news it should be noted that the new 
organization was launched last June at 
an open meeting in the New School for 
Social Research in New York City under 
the provisional title of the American 
Assembly of Architects. 

At this meeting a temporary executive 
committee of 15 was elected. This com- 
mittee, it is interesting to observe, con- 
sists of six architects, six editors (arch- 
itectural), two industrial designers 
and one educator (architectural). At the 
present time the general membership is 
also largely architectural including a 
number of employer architects and a 
fair sprinkling of students. 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Part I of the DSA Statement sets 
forth a number of principles on which 
the new organization is founded: First, 
that the creative and technical skill of 
the “designers of shelter” can be real- 
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ized to the fullest extent only through 
“ever-increasing service to the commu- 
nity as a whole; Second, that this serv- 
ice must become “not merely a profes- 
sion or art” but must be expressed 
through cooperative action for the ad- 
vancement of the general welfare; 
third, that architects, engineers and 
others must understand the social and 
economic forces which govern their work. 
With these broad principles all pro- 
gressively-minded technicians will agree. 
Federation members, particularly, will 
associate these formulations with the 
oft-repeated position of the FAECT on 
the role of the technician in society. 


The fourth point in the DSA State- 
ment; in which “style” is termed a sec- 
ondary aspect of design, is also com- 
mendable. It comes as a welcome change 
from the stand taken by prominent 
members of the DSA at its first meet- 
ing. At that time it was argued by 
these gentlemen that the “modern style” 
was both technologically and_ socially 
progressive and that, by virtue of work- 
ing in that style, the designer took on 
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attributes which were technologically 
and socially progressive. The fallacy in 
this argument is, of course, that it is 
not so much how a structure looks 
(style) that matters, but how it is used 
and for whose benefit. 


INDIVIDUAL VS THE GROUP 


The fifth point in the statement says, 
“we oppose the preservation of existing 
professional relationships; consequently 
we must strive for new relationships 
which will permit a fuller use of our 
capacities.” It is not clear from this 
elliptical formulation just what the 
DSA has in mind. Having attended the 
June meeting, however, the writer ven- 
tures to guess that what is involved 
here is the important question of the 
relationship of the individual practi- 
tioner to present-day technology. The 
executive committee of the DSA has 
recognized that the complex require- 
ments of modern production can no 
longer be met adequately by individual 
“designers.” This has become evident 
from the accelerating tendency on the 
part of the large corporations, building 
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companies, municipalities, department 
and chain stores, etc., to set up their 
own units for architectural engineering 
and other technical work. The reason 
for this is that it has been found to be 
a more efficient way of integrating the 
design with the other aspects of the par- 
ticular process involved. For example, 
building organizations like Fred F. 
French and Chanin maintain their own 
architectural and engineering depart- 
ments. The same is true of stores like 
Macy’s, Woolworth’s and the A & P. 
The independent practitioner is fad- 
ing from the scene, is becoming an em- 
ployee. This does not frighten the DSA. 
On the contrary it welcomes this tend- 
ency not only because it is technolog- 
jeally inevitable, but because it involves 
group or cooperative design activity. 
And group or cooperative activity is ap- 
parently the “new relationship” re- 
ferred to in Point V of the statement. 


EMPLOYER VS EMPLOYEE 


To the Federation, the change in the 
ratio of independent “designer” to em- 
ployee “designer” is not new. As evi- 
dence, the Federation can point to an 
increasing number of locals in such pla- 
ces as city departments, industrial 
plants and department stores in engin- 
eering, chemistry and the other tech- 
nical fields. The purpose in enlarging 
the point in this article is to illuminate 
a curiously contradictory factor in 
the set-up of the DSA. 

The Designers of Shelter in America 
includes in its membership architects 
and designers who are self-employed or 
who employ others. Nevertheless, by its 
own logic, the DSA stands opposed to 
she independent practitioner. The De- 
Signers of Shelter in America includes 
also a great many employee members. 


HE campaign for prevailing wages 
has been a long and difficult struggle. 
It has required a year’s work to es- 
tablish the principle that all technical 
men are entitled to prevailing wages. In 
the August-September issue of the BuL- 
TIN there appeared a full account 
the campaign. In closing, it was 
Pointed out that the prevailing wage 
Status of the technical personnel work- 
ing on a 30-hour weekly basis had yet 
to be settled. 

Using the argument that these proj- 
ects were mainly doing survey and re- 
arch work of a non-continuous na- 
lure, the Administration issued a memo 
creasing the number of working hours 
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And yet, partly because of its employer 
group, it cannot take that form of or- 
ganization which experience shows 
brings the greatest benefits to the em- 
ployee, namely, the trade-union. 

The DSA has apparently sensed this 
contradiction. It is attempting to ap- 
peal to “architects, engineers, planners 
and industrial designers” not on an em- 
ployer basis as does the AIA, nor an 
employee basis as does the FAECT. The 
DSA tries to avoid these questions by 
appealing to “designers” as such. To 
this end it very wisely proposes in part 
II of its Statement, such activities as 
the publication of a magazine, sponsor- 
ship of exhibitions, lectures and summer 
schools, competitions and even cooper- 
atives within the organization. 


The writer is not suggesting that the 
DSA become an AIA or an FAECT 
or a combination, if that is conceivable, 
of both. There obviously are many arch- 
itects and industrial designers who 
for economic or professional reasons are 
disaffected with the conservatism and 
frequently reactionary doings of the 
professional societies. There are also 
many draftsmen who are dissatisfied 
with their wages and working condi- 
tions or with the restricted opportuni- 
ties to do creative or socially useful 
work but who, nevertheless, are not yet 
prepared to consider themselves workers 
and to join a trade union like the 
FAECT. For these groups the Design- 
ers of Shelter in America offer a pos- 
sible temporary answer. 


DSA OR FAECT 


The main appeal of the DSA, as we 
have suggested, is directed to the tech- 
nical or “design” side of the architects, 
planners and industrial designers rath- 
er than to their economic side. Of, 


to 21 or 24 hours per week for many 
technical workers on these projects. Ac- 
tually, this left the prevailing wage 
principle a hollow phrase. It meant, in 
essence, a bookkeeping change; the pay 
remained the same and that pay was 
only a fraction of the salaries earned 
for similar work in private practice and 
civil service. It brought about an alarm- 
ing situation where an engineer earned 
$175 a month on WPA, but another 
man with the same qualifications and 
doing work of an equivalent responsi- 
bility could not earn more than $103 
per month. It was felt that inasmuch as 
the 30-hour men were denied weekly 
wage increases, there was discrimina- 


course, the Federation has also realized 
that the design conditions under which 
most technicians work offer a logical 
approach to the potential trade union 
member. It has frequently sponsored 
exhibitions, technical lectures, symposia, 
housing and public works programs, and 
the BULLETIN has begun to run ar- 
ticles of technical interest. Even more 
important, the Federation School has 
grown to such an extent that it now has 
more than 125 students. 

The DSA program, however, need not 
conflict with the work of the Federation. 
There is no reason why the DSA cannot 
supplement the work of FAECT in the 
field which it has marked out for itself. 
As a matter of fact, Part II of the DSA 
Statement proposes “to sponsor the 
principles of prevailing wages and col- 
lective bargaining,” and to engage in 
“joint activities and enterprises with 
other organizations such as the Artists 
Congress, Writers League, etc.” (We 
shall not question, at this time, the 
omission of the Federation’s name from 
the DSA Statement). It is the writer’s 
belief that many Federation members 
will desire to participate in the various 
activities of the DSA. It is his belief 
also that, as these activities develop, 
many DSA members will quite natural- 
ly gravitate to the FAECT. 

In welcoming the new organization, 
a note of warning must also be sounded. 
The DSA has an opportunity to per- 
form a real service for the architects 
and other designers of this country. The 
quality of this service, however, depends 
on how frankly and clearly it faces the 
questions raised above and to what ex- 
tent it cooperates with the Federation 
which is today the organized expression 
of several thousand American technical 
workers. 


0-HOUR MEN SCORE WAGE VICTORY 


PHILIP SALAFF 


tion between the 30 and 39 hour pro- 
jects. There had never been any differ- 
ence in the job requirements for 39 and 
30 hour projects. 
ACTION ON EACH PROJECT 

The Federation went into action to 
correct this aggravated situation. The 
30-hour committee contacted all pro- 
jects involved and urged them to pro- 
test the discriminatory treatment ac- 
corded them, and to insist on equal 
status with the 39-hour workers. Peti- 
tions and briefs bringing forth how the 
reduction in hours would result in a 
lowered efficiency were presented to the 
Administration. Committees met with 
the WPA Prevailing Wage Board and 
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Mr. Ring, Ass’t. Administrator of La- 
bor, and forcefully brought to their at- 
tention the entire question. 


On September 28th, Colonel Somer- 
vell advised our general organizer, 
Marcel Scherer, that he accepted our 
contentions and had decided to issue an 
order to transfer all 30 hour technical 
projects to the engineering division. 
This would place them on a 39 hour 
basis with the pay established for the 
39 hour engineering employees. All pro- 
jects so transferred are to be exempt 
from the security wage level. Present 
titles will be carried over provided these 
titles cover the work performed, if not, 
fair adjustments are to be made. 


On October 16th, our committee met 
with Colonel Somervell and we received 
advice that 89 projects had been ap- 
proved for the change from 30 to 39 
hours and that all technical projects 
doing productive work (in engineering, 
architecture and chemistry) are now 
to be under the jurisdiction of the En- 


gineering Department as of October 
16th. 

This is a splendid victory and means 
increases for over 1,000 men and women. 
Those receiving the increases can thank 
the Federation for the splendid work 
that it has*done and which has been 
possible through the continuous and 
devoted work of our members. There 
still remains a big task for the com- 
mitte to iron out the complexity of 
titles, classifications, etc., that has 
added confusion to the problem. The 
committee has the job to see to it that 
anybody doing technical work is given 
the proper consideration and the in- 
creased pay. There are a few projects 
on which there are technical workers 
that have not been transferred over to 
engineering. We must press to the end 
that these projects will also be classi- 
fied under engineering along with all 
the other projects. The committee’s 
work will not stop until all of this has 
been achieved. 

This notable achievement reinforces 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 


AN ADVOCATE OF APPRENTICESHIP LOOKS BACKWARD 


ACK to our forefathers, back to our 
traditions, back to the antiquities of 
our primitive life, back to medievalism. 
Back, back, back. Back to Methuselah. 
This is the keynote of Richard M. Gip- 
son in an article on apprenticeship which 
appeared in the New York Sun of Sep- 
tember 26, 1936. 


“Never was consideration of our labor 
traditions more timely than now,” he 
writes. “Sufficient is the threat to eco- 
nomic security of unemployed men and 
women. But far more serious in portent 
is the problem of the vast body of youth 
untrained to qualify for opportunity 
when-it appears. The solution to the 
‘problem may well be in the establish- 
ment of a nationwide apprenticeship sys- 
tem in the arts and crafts. 


Mr. Gipson bemoans the difficulties 
which confront the youth of our day. 
Mr. Gipson is not being just a senti- 
mentalist. It is estimated that six mil- 
lion of them have not held a real job 
in the past seven years. Millions more 
are now in our high schools and colleges 
regarding with concern the prospects of 
the future. Will they be compelled to 
compete on the labor mart with twelve 
million other workers, castoffs of our in- 
dustrial age? Especially among chem- 
ists, engineers and architects is the fu- 
ture a picture of gloom. 


Why does Mr. Gipson propose appren- 
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ticeship as the solution of this weighty 
problem? To support his point he al- 
ludes to the indenture of one James 
Baker to a New York printer, William 
Bradford, in early colonial times. 


The agreement binds the apprentice 
“to faithfully serve said master and mis- 
tress or their son—his secrets keep, his 
lawful commands everywhere obey; he 
shall do no damage to his said master 
... He shall not absent himself day or 
night from his master’s service without 
his leave nor haunt ale houses, taverns 
or playhouses ... and that said master 
shall ... teach or cause the said appren- 
tice to be taught the art or mystery of a 
printer and bookbinder and shall also 
find and provide unto the said appren- 
tice sufficient meat, drink, apparel, 
lodging and washing fitting for an ap- 
pretice and at the expiration of said 
term of eight years shall give to said ap- 
prentice two suits of apparel one of 
them to be new.” 


“Apprenticeship,” says Mr. Gipson, 
“was the system which built the firm 
economic foundation of these United 
States ” . ... and although “we would 
not want to.accept them in their en- 
tirety ... yet withal in the early Ameri- 
ean colonies the evidence indicated that 
the benefits outweighed the injustices.” 


Mr. Gipson, seemingly, is too ready to 
accept a return to “our past traditions,” 


the victory of prevailing wages. if 
one section of technical men had been 
kept without wage increases that would 
have left a very vulnerable spot for 
undermining the increases won. No 39- 
hour man could feel any sense of secu- 
rity in his increased pay rate, for at 
any time he could be transferred and 
reduced to the level of the 30-hour man 
and suffer a sharp loss in pay. Now that 
all are increased and treated on an 
eaual basis, it is much easier to de- 
fend and maintain the new increased 
professional rates. 

To maintain the victories gained, or- 
ganization is needed. Organization to 
be effective must be 100% in every of- 
fice and on every job location. With 
these increases won, it is necessary more 
than ever before to pay attention to 
the continuation and expansion of WPA. 
It is necessary for every technical man 
and woman to join the organization 
which has consistently fought to im- 
prove the living standards of the tech- 
nical employee. 


those mighty pillars of our country. He 
too lightly recommends a system which 
was born in the Stygian darkness of 
medieval Europe, a system established 
in the colonies via the importation of 
poor whites and convicts who were 
traded on the auction block to the high- 
est bidder. Is this one of our hallowed 
traditions? He forgets that Negro slav- 
ery was once an accepted institution— 
until 1861. He overlooks the fact that 
the first citizens of our republic had to 
show certain property qualifications in 
order to vote, and in our backward South 
still do. These and others were but path- 
ological conditions which existed in 
America’s era of adolescence but which 
were abolished in the process of her 
transformation from a colony under the 
domination of a foreign despot into an 
emancipated people and in her subse- 
quent development to a higher form of 
democracy. Our illustrious antecedents 
felt so keenly about these “tradions” 
that they undertook an American Revo- 
lution and a great Civil War to obliter- 
ate them and guarantee to all people the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

It would be foolhardy to assert, de- 
spite this, that the apprenticeship sys- 
tem does no longer exist. With all our 
recognition of its injustices, remnants 
are still to be discerned in a disguised 
form. They are euphemistically sancti- 
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fied as practical experience, clerking, in- 
After having devoted 
years of scholastic training to cultivate 


terneship, etc. 


skill and proficiency in their respective 
professions, lawyers, doctors, chemists, 


journalists, engineers—all are com- 


pelled to contribute their services for one 
or more years to obtain “practical ex- 
perience.” During this time, although 
they make valuable contributions to our 
national wealth, 
paid not at all. 

Perhaps Richard M. Gipson in not a 
pen-name for William Randolph Hearst? 
Perhaps his naivete does in fact arise 
from an unawareness that our people, 
especially the youth, can solve their prob- 
lems without reverting to the dark and 


they are ill-paid or 


distant past. It is revelating to com- 
pare his solution with the program of 
the youth themselves. 

The American Youth Act which was 
introduced at the last session of Congress 
by Senator Benson and Representative 
Amlie was the product of the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress, representing over 
2,000,000 youth. Serving as a Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Youth, it provides 
for vocational training and employment 
for youth between the ages of 16-25, full 
educational opportunities for high 
school, college and post graduate stu- 
dents. 

The bill provides that the youth 
shall be employed on useful projects at 
wages equal to the prevailing rate of 
wages for the work performed as estab- 
lished by recognized organizations of la- 


bor in each community. The act is to be 
administered by representatives of youth, 
trade-unions and consumer organiza- 
tions of labor in each community. The 
act is to be financed by increased 
inheritance and income taxes. If Mr. 
Gipson is sincerely concerned over 
the plight of our youth he can devote 
his sympathy to support of the Amer- 
ican Youth Act. 

One conclusion is inevitable. That the 
return to a system of apprenticeship 
can under no circumstances profit the 
youth of today. Progress consists not in 
going back, but in going forward. If 
the solution for our problems is not to 
be found at hand, we must concentrate 
our efforts on the development of new 
forms which will more adequately serve 
our needs. 


GUILD HESITATES TO AFFILIATE 


OR the past year the Architectural 

Guild of America and the FAECT 
have cooperated on a number of prob- 
lems to better the working conditions 
on WPA. 


Following the National Convention of 
the FAECT in April, overtures were 
made to the Architectural Guild for 
their affiliation with the FAECT. 


While the Federation felt that it is 
important to maintain a section of the 
chapter of all technical men employed 
on WPA as distinet from civil service, 
and private industry, they agreed to 
forego this in the interest of unity and 
proposed that the Architectural Guild 
retain its name and become the archi- 
tects’ section of the Federation with full 
jurisdiction over all architects. 


Since the decision of the Federation to 
affiliate with the International Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers’, Architects’ 
and Draftsmen’s Unions, AF of L, sev- 


SAFEGUARDING 


T HAS long been an empty boast 

that anybody could patent an origi- 
nal idea and thus climb more easily the 
hard and difficult road of economic se- 
curity. The employee technical man 
has long known that this situation is 
“not the one that exists in industry. 
Yellow-dog patent clauses in contracts, 
Open coercion and in many cases out- 
right thievery and the power of cor- 
porate wealth have combined to take 
away nearly every vestige of patent 
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eral conferences have been in progress. 
In the interest of building a solid organ- 
iation of technical men, the Federation 
has urged affiliation of the Guild so that 
the membership of both groups would 
apply jointly for one charter in the AF 
of L. The Guild replied on October 16th: 

“The Guild Membership again ex- 
presses its willingness to ‘gladly cooper- 
ate in negotiations with the AF of L for 
the Guild to join the AFof L as an inde- 
pendent Architectural Local.” 

“We have taken no definite stand a- 
gainst joining the Federation. We are 
definitely on record, however, against 
joining on the terms which you have pro- 
posed.” 

The Federation position is summed up 
in a communication of October 19, as 
follows: 

“Tt seems to us that you misunder- 
stood our proposal for your affiliating 
with the FAECT, so as to enable us to 
join the IFTEADU as one body. So far 


PATENTS 


franchise. 

The Society of Designing Engineers, 
with headquarters in Detroit, deserves 
a real tribute for the splendid pioneer 
work that they are doing in the cause 
of patent protection for the employee 
technician. The resolution that follows 
originated with that organization and 
was endorsed by the FAECT’s National 
Executive Council at Newport. All 
Chapters will find in this resolution a 
clear-sighted program that can become 


as the FAECT is concerned, it is no 
longer a question of negotiating with the 
AF of L union. We came to an under- 
standing with them in Newport on 
September 19th at their convention. We 
are now working on the necessary de- 
tails to assure us that all of our mem- 
bers go into the AF ofL. It is also our 
hope that all sympathetic groups and or- 
ganizations should join with us simulta- 
neously. With this purpose in mind, we 
have approached the Architectural 
Guild.” 

“We still feel confident that any dif- 
ferences that may exist between us are 
of minor importance and can be adjusted 
among us in view of the major question 
involved.” 

A union of these two groups will be 
a powerful factor in raising the living 
standards of technical men and will find 
added strength by being in the main 
stream of the American labor movement, 
the American Federation of Labor. 


a real weapon in attacking the abuses 
that have never before been publicized 
or utilized by a trade union in the 
protection of its membership. 

Every Chapter and every group of 
technical men in the shops and offices 
whom we acquaint with this resolution 
should write to their Representatives 
and their Senators, asking their en- 
dorsement with an eye to incorporating 
it in future legislation. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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PREMIUM ON YOUTH 

Chalk up another one for the New 
York Civil Service Commission. In ad- 
vertising civil service examinations for 
the Departments of Parks and Sanita- 
tion, it specified that no one over the 
age of fourty-four could qualify. 

The irony is revealed when we find 
that many technical men, who gave the 
best years of their life to civil service 
were laid off during the long depres- 
sion and placed on preferred lists. Not 
yet having been called back to their 
jobs (through one device or another) 
one would suppose that they are most 
eligible for examinations in the same 
field of work in other departments. 

Not so the Commission. They “hes- 
itate to employ men of such advanced 
ages,” regardless of the injustices done 
them or the recognition due them. 


OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES 


In view of the fact that President 
Roosevelt will this week (October 28) 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
the Statue of Liberty, France’s gift to 
the home of freedom and refuge of the 
oppressed, it is fitting to examine the 
status of our cherished heritage. 

About two weeks ago, the Mineola, 
Long Island branch of the American 
Labor Party, was denied a permit to 
hold a campaign meeting. Only per- 
sistent mass protest was able to secure 
one. 

Over the last several years, our own 
Department of Labor has been waging 
a campaign to deport political refugees 
to Italy and Germany. Deportation to 
these countries means incarceration in 
concentration camps or certain death. 

Tom Mooney and Warren K. Billings, 
the heroic martyrs of American labor 
still languish in California prisons, 
Armed with irrefutable evidence that 
their convictions were frame-ups, they 
find that California “justice” won’t 
free them. : 
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Jacob Spinner; 


Symptomatic of the temper of our 
politics is the following: ‘Democracy 
is an ideal we all stand for, but De- 
mocracy has also its limitations.”— 
Roland, German-American organ of the 
Democratic Party. 

Democracy is fine for school books, 
it sounds well in speeches or in moving 
pictures, but in actual politics it is 
impractical. 

Miss Liberty for fifty years has bold- 
ly faced the world, an immutable beacon. 
Has the time arrived when she must 
turn about and remind our Liberty 
Leagues, our “vigilantes,” our “law 
and order” groups and our strict-con- 
structionists that America will tolerate 
no tyranny ? 


OUR NATIONAL ORGANIZER 


Pittsburgh and Cleveland chapters 
are learning the value of a National 
Organizer. Preliminary to our entrance 
into the American Federation of Labor, 
President Robert M. Sentman has been 
dispatched to the Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and adjoining territories to insure that 
not only would our present chapters af- 
filiate, but that the hundreds of former 
members and sympathizers would be 
convinced that their place too was in 
the heart of the labor movement. 

The work of President Sentman. al- 
ready assures us that when the Feder- 
ation is part of the IFTEADU we will 
have large, well-knit locals in these 
cities. 


CHEMISTS AND WAR 


“As Chemists we are privileged to 
render a high type of service in the 
shaping of world progress and in pro- 
viding means for human _ betterment. 
The Chemist has an important role 
to play in the progress of civilization.” 
—Address of Retiring President M. L. 
Crossley, of the American Institute of 
Chemists. 

“Science means power. It has given 
no consideration to whom that power 
should be entrusted and to what end 
it should be used. .. . New developments 
of war methods put appalling powers 
of destruction into the hands of goy- 
ernments, and the greatest of all dan- 
gers lies in the temptation now offered 
to those who wield this scientific pow- 
er.”—Address at the annual meeting of 
the Brit. Assn. for the Advancement 
of Science in Blackpool England, by Sir 
A. Daniel Hall. 

“The Student can hardly learn too 
soon that the dollar sign is an unwrit- 
ten but potent factor in every indus- 
trial chemist’s education.”—Address at 
a meeting of the Division of Chemical 
Education of the American Chemical 
Society, by Emile F. DuPont. 


Hopes, suspicions, disillusionment. 
These are the successive reactions to 
the three quotations above. A study of 
them is particularly timely, when we 
realize that science is being devoted to 
advances in both war industries and in 
peace-time industries which can over- 
night be converted to war uses. 

The role which the chemist is to play 
in our next war is little realized by 
our people, least of all by the chemist 
himself. It behooves the chemist to 
think seriously, whether he shall con- 
tribute his ability for the ignoble pur- 
poses of shell and shrapnel and for 
poison gases designed for inhuman bar- 
barities. The chemist must be not the 
slave to circumstances, but master of 
his own destiny. Organization in trade- 
unions will give him the power of ar- 
ticulation to inform the DuPonts that 
they may not flourish on the planned 
slaughter of human beings. 


MATERIAL TESTING 


In these exciting days when new ma- 
terials and construction methods are 
dashing into the markets, architects and 
engineers may well pray for scientific 
tests of all the innovations which are 
being thrust upon them. But where can 
the architect or engineer get thorough 
comparisons of the qualities of “Sherar- 
dox” or “Acousti-cos-toid” or “Zilch- 
stone,” materials for one common pur- 
pose which have nothing but the word 
of their manufacturers that they are all 
superlatively superlative and, therefore, 
relatively equal? 

Our friends of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington are perhaps a little 
too non-committal in their reports about 
such materials. Perhaps what this coun- 
try needs in addition to the good five- 
cent cigar is a good testing bureau to 
do for the user of building materials 
what Consumers’ Union does for the 
rank and file consumer. 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 


John Smith (because one name is as 
good as another) was an engineer mem- 
ber of a fraternal organization. He was 
elected by this organization as a dele- 
gate to the American Labor Party of 
New York. 

Arrived at his first meeting, he found 
that of all his confreres he alone was 
not a trade-union member. 

“Why don’t you join a union?” They 
asked him. 

“TI didn’t know there was one, he an- 
swered. 

“Join the Federation,” they told him. 
“Tts a union of architects, engineers, 
chemists and technicians. 

John Smith is now a member of the 
FAECT. 
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TEK-TALK 


NEW CONSTRUCTION USES OF METALS—THE CONTINUOUS ROLLING MILL— 


PLASTICS 


NEW CONSTRUCTION USES OF METALS 


a continuous mill for rolling sheet and strip steel has 
been perfected during the past ten years with the result 
that the actual or potential production of sheet and strip 
steel has been expanded far beyond the consuming capa- 
city of present markets. The automobile industry which has 


the largest sheet requirement of any single industry is now 
clearly a saturated market. Steel producers are therefore 
seeking new outlets for sheets and strips and the light 
steel house frame and the steel panel house are being in- 
tensively studied as possible new outlets. This housing 
development was noticeable in 1934, increased in 1985 and 
during the present year has begun to assume importance. 
The extensive and successful use of heavy gauge steel 
framing for large office buildings or industrial buildings 
makes the application of such frames to houses and smaller 
structures seem logical. However many new problems arise 
that did not exist with the heavy structural steel frames: 
To insure the desired low cost, thin gauges of metal must 
be used; this requires modified design of steel members. 
Special devices for fastening together the parts of the 
frame are needed; provision must also be made for readily: 
attaching brick, stone, stucco, plaster board, metal lath, 
etc., to the steel studs or joists; openings must be provided 
for pipes, conduits and ventilating ducts. Protection must 
be afforded against corrosion that may be condensed on the 
metal frame; streaking or staining of plaster by drip from 


From Thomas Girdler’s own Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion comes steel for this frame house developed by the 
Berger Manufacturing Company of Canton, Ohio, Repub- 
lie Subsidiary. According to “Fortune” magazine, Tom 
irdler has assembled about him a coterie of prime go- 
geiter executives who have “two traits in common: well- 
kept hands and devotion to Tom Girdler.”. They have also 
passionate devotion for steel and a determination to keep 
wages low in the steel industry. Republic has a fine force 
f private police. 

Outdoing Republic officials in extent of devotion to 
Qualities of steel are steely-eyed officials of American Roll- 
ing Mills. Armco men envision a future in which we shall 
have steel streets with lamp-posts welded into place, steel 
ighways, welded steel bathrooms. Armco is noted for its 
xperimental aftiliate—Insulated Steel, Inc.— which devel- 
Oped an insulated, corrugated sheet, steel-walled house 
shingled with porcelain enamel shingles, themselves insul- 
ted. 

“Washable with a garden hose,” proudly say Armco 
fficials when speaking of this house. 


The articles on metals and plastics are abstracts from 
Wo in a series of talks sponsored by the Washington 
thapter of FAECT. 
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National Bureau of Standards 


such moisture must also be avoided. Whenever field fitting 
of framing members is needed, the necessary motor driven 
saws or gas cutting torches, hand punches, etc., for doing 
this must be readily available and at moderate cost. A 
particularly important requirement is that the building of 
the frame and the completion of the finished house from 
that stage must not call for too highly specialized or highly 
paid labor. The desire is to utilize local workmen and give 
them necessary special instruction in steel framing assembly 
by occasional instruction from the factory. 

All these needs are met in varying degree by several 
light steel framing systems, only a few of which can re- 
ceive attention here. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that 
the systems to be described are chosen to illustrate what 
seems to be a development trend; inclusions or omissions 
of a particular manufacturer’s product therefore means 
neither indorsement nor disapproval. 

The fabrication of steel framing is a comparatively sim- 
ple process, consisting in cold rolling of the steel strip to 
form channels of flanges, which are actually spot-welded to 
form the particular manufacturer’s section. These sections 
are punched with holes for conduits, pipes and ducts or 
for assembly and are then cut to stock lengths. The sur- 
face finish varies. Some manufacturers apply no coating, 


a shop paint coat with or without prior cleaning. Paints 
thus far used are asphalts, lead-oil paints, or aluminum pig- 
ment paints using various vehicles. One manufacturer now 


produces galvanized light steel framing. 

On receipt of an order for a steel frame, the customary 
practice is to make a framing layout from the blue-prints 
and usually no modification of the architect’s plans are nec- 
essary in order to do this. In other words, the house does 
not now need to be fitted to the frame as was sometimes 
necessary in earlier stags of development. Ordinarily the 
stock lengths and sizes of joints and studs need but little 
sawing or additional punching to conform to any given 
house plan; if additional fitting is required, as much of it as 
possible is done at the factory. A crew of three to five 
men can assemble the frame of a 5 to 10-room steel frame 
house. The time required for frame assembly varies, ac- 
cording to figures given out by some manufacturers, be- 
tween 75 and 150 man-hours, assuming that the foundation 
walls are ready. 

Steel base plate members are secured to the foundation 
by bolts; the attachment of steel members to each other 
may be by bolts or screws or by welding. Many manufacturers 
make use, in assembling, of some form of case-hardened 
steel screw that cuts its own thread as it is driven in. Often 
a paint coat is applied to the frame after it is erected. 

There are now available examples of steel frame houses 
at prices starting near $4,000 and extending to two or 
three hundred thousand dollars. A few manufacturers feel 
that a steel frame should not be seriously considered for 
houses costing less than $6,000. Any conventional exterior 
walls such as brick, stone or stucco many be used on a steel 
frame or panels of metal; asbestos board or even wood 
may be used. 

The advantages most frequently claimed for a steel frame 
house are (1) Rigidity which gives freedom from shrinkage 
and plaster cracks; (2) Enhanced resistance to fire; (38) 
Safety from termites. Possible disadvantages sometimes 
mentioned are: (1) Liability to corrosion which might some- 
times be dangerous because of the thin metal sections 
used; (2) Condensed moisture troubles; (3) Heat losses 
where steel members are exposed to air without sufficient 
heat insulation; (4) Increased cost over usual framing, 
this is usually stated to add 7 to 10% to the cost of the 
house. Researches and development known to be under 
way will tend to mitigate or remove many of these ob- 
jections. 

The steel panel house is of course suggested by all- 
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steel factory buildings, garages, farm buildings;-these have 
been in successful use generally and for long periods. The 
special problems to be met in assembling a house of steel 
panels are about those that have already been described for 
the light steel frame house. Since the panels constitute 
the frame, the design problem is less simple in this respect. 
Also heat insulation in a steel panel house is indispensable. 
Exterior painting is vitally important from the corrosion 
standpoint, and painting of interior surfaces must receive 
careful treatment for the same reason. 

Steel panels are usually made in width corresponding to 
certain standard sheet widths rolled; the thickness of metal 
varies from 20 to 16 gauge. Panels are supplied in stand- 
ard or special lengths and are not often cut at the job. 
Heat insulation is built into some types such as the cellu- 
lar unit panels; in other types the heat insulation is applied 
during erection. The mineral fiber types of insulation are 
most generally used. 

The fabrication of steel panels is mostly a cold rolling 
and spot welding operation when ungalvanized steel is used. 
Galvanized steel panels are made which interlock at the 
sides after they are bolted to the foundation plate. Various 
panel interlocking devices are used by different systems 
and in most cases the assembly has a rigidity that is sur- 
prising. The heat insulation of steel panel houses that, 
have been inspected (speaker) is such that they are not 
hotter in summer than usual brick, stone, or wood houses. 
Many manufacturers have data on heating steel houses 
during cold winters indicating normal or sometimes less 
than normal fuel requirement. 

Advantages usually claimed for steel panel houses are 
(1) Low cost; (2) Short time needed to build; (3) Low 
cost of fuel for heating. Possible disadvantages mentioned 
or feared are: (1) Corrosion difficulties; (2) Efficiency and 
durability of caulking compounds used between panels; (3) 
Life and efficiency of exterior paint or other finish applied 
to the metal. 

Laboratory investigation is made at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards on the condensed moisture corrosion of 
steel for its bearing on the corrosion of steel panel and 
light frame houses. Research among manufacturers is very 
active along the lines of improved and lower cost assemblies, 
better paint coats and practice, new types of interior and 
exterior finish and particularly new methods of marketing, 
so as to attain the dsired end of mass production. Nearly 
all manufacturers of light steel frames and _ steel paziel 
houses seem to feel that important cost reductions are 
possible when these newer types of frames and houses 
have become sufficiently well known and proved, so that 
mass production may be applied. 


THE CONTINUOUS ROLLING MILL 


HE continuous strip rolling mill is changing the char- 

acter of the steel industry and has brought with it 2 
social problem which the industry itself is unable and un- 
willing to solve. 

In old style mills, sheet steel was made by rolling the 
sheets back and forth between the rolls. This was a long 
process requiring constant reheating and much skilled labor. 

In the new continuous strip mills, an endless sheet of steel 
runs at high speed through one stand of rolls after another; 
being pressed thinner and longer at each succeeding set 
of rolls. The whole series of rolls in this system of straight- 
line production are perfectly synchronized; successive rolls 
running at progressively faster speeds as the steel goes 
down the line. 
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A working force of 125 men in a continuous strip mill 
can turn out 2,000 tons of steel a day. To produce this 
much on old style sheet mills would require a force of 
4,500 men. With facts like that, the social problem begins. 

Tt has begun at Youngstown, Ohio, where the benefits 
of this new socially useful method of production have not 
yet come to steel workers. Some time ago, the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Corporation, closing down its Campbell 
sheet mills for good, threw 1,000 men into the street. The 
shutting down of its Brier Hill mill sent 700 others to join 
them. Nine sheet and finishing mills in the Hazelton works of 
the Sharon Steel Hoop in Youngstown have been completely 
abandoned, putting another 1,200 Youngstown steel workers 
into the ranks of the unemployed. Newton Falls in the Ma- 


PLASTICS 


HE organic plastics have become familiar to everyone 

because of the multitudinous useful objects fabricated 
from them which are found in every modern home. Radio 
housings, French phones, and electrical devices molded of 
phenol-formaldehyde resin, bright colored clock cases, table 
accessories and bathroom fixtures of urea-formaldehyde 
resin, vanity sets and powder containers of cellulose nitrate, 
lamp shades and pen and pencil sets of cellulose acetate, 
buttons and buckles of casein—these are but a few of the 
plastic products which we make use of from day to day. 
Plastics now stand at the threshold of another large outlet 
for their application in the home and in the building indus- 
try in general. In laminated form a large potential field 
in the use of. these materials for interior and exterior trim 
is being developed and several new manufacturing units 
have been organized recently to meet the growing demand. 
Outstanding installations have been made in theatres, hotel 
lounges and bars, banks, and aboard the Queen Mary, and 
extensive use of the material is to be made in the Library 
of Congress annex at present under construction. 


It is of interest, therefore, to consider the method of 
manufacturing laminatd plastics, the advantage which they 
offer as a building material and the various purposes for 
which they have been used. 


A laminated plastic is made up of a fibrous filler in sheet 
form, such as paper, linen and canvas, and a resin binder, 
usually of the phenol-formaldehyde type. The individual 
sheets of filler are impregnated with a solution of the 
resin, dried, and a sufficient number pressed between steam 
heated platens in a hydraulic press to give a hard, dense 
product of the required thickness. Usually a relatively 
thin sheet of the laminated plastic is applied as a veneer 
over a less expensive base of pressed board or plywood. 


The outstanding advantages which the laminated plastics 
offer as building materials are superior properties, attrac- 
tive decorative possibilities, ease of pre-fabrication and sim- 
plicity of application. The properties which have been of 
prime importance in the selection of these plastics by ar- 
chitects and builders are their unusual resistance to wear 
and to corrosion by moisture, acids, alcohols, alkalies and 
other deteriorating agents, their excellent mechanical 
strength and their dimensional stability. They are available 
‘in a practically unlimited range of colors, which go through 
‘to the subsurface layers, and the permissible choice of 
transparent, translucent, mottled or opaque finishes makes 
possible a variety of decorative effects. Pre-fabrication at 
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honing Valley, Ohio, its mills abandoned by the Republic 
Steel Corporation, has become a ghost town for two thou- 
sand steel workers. There’s no reason to stay in Newton 
Halls now, but there’s nowhere else to go. 

The same sort of story could be told of the other steel 
manufacturing districts—Chicago, Pittsburgh, Birmingham. 
The substitution of new type mills for the old is widespread. 
According to the American Iron and Steel Institute, ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 have been spent throughout the 
nation for the construction of continuous strip mills since 
1926. This expenditure represents overall costs of construct- 
ing 21 continuous 4-high mills with an aggregate capacity 
of nine million gross tons of hot rolled sheets and strip 
annually. 


G. M. KLINE 
Chief of the Organic Plastics Section 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


the factory with no period of seasoning nor additional 
treatment to protect the product against corrosion are note- 
worthy features of the material. The simplicity of instal- 
ation which requires only one craftsman, a carpenter, and 
the complete absence of obnozious odors or of the possibilty 
of chance spotting or staining enables modernization to 
be accomplished during those hours of the day in which the 
establishment is normally closed. 


Most of the applications of laminated plastics can be 
attributed to the smart atmosphere which they create. ‘They 
have been installed in restaurants, bars, cocktail lounges, 
department stores, hospitals and hotels as table and counter 
tops for which their warmth, resistance to staining, ciga- 
rette-proofness and noise-deadening characteristics are de- 
cidedly advantageous. Many theatres, hotels, and banks 
have used laminated plastics for wall and ceiling panelling 
because of their attractive appearance, durable finish, and 
ease of cleaning. The use of laminated plastics for doors 
achieves both beauty and permanence. Where regulations 
require fire-proof construction this can be obtained with- 
out limiting the architect in choice.of color or design on 
the face of th door. Exterior applications have not been as 
extensive as those for interior decoration. However, store 
front bulkheads and display sign have been constructed of 
this material by progressive manufacturers who wished to 
reach a potential market in which style and smartness would 
be assets. The resistance to moisture, lack of any tendency 
to crack because of sudden changes in temperature and the 
retention of the original finish indefinitely have been cited 
as major advantages of the laminated product for such 
purposes. The architectural uses of laminated plastics in 
the home and club, office and public building may be expected 
to be markedly extended as the tendency grows to modernize 
surroundings to obtain beauty, simplicity, and utility. 


Technical Information -- Free of charge 


The following technical information on building materials 
is available free-of-charge to educational or technical com- 
mittees of the FAECT. The pamphlets may be procured by 
writing to the Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


TIBM-24 Plastic Caulking and Pointing Materials 
TIBM-28 Painting of Ferrous Metals 
TIBM-29 Corrosion of Ferrous Metals ‘Underground 
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WE SEE BY THE PAPERS 


G-MAN TOUTS FINGERPRINTING 


Regularly we read the Washington 
Review, weekly organ of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. We’re never disap- 
pointed and this time we culled a choice 
bit: offering a pamphlet on the beau- 
ties of fingerprinting, the Review quotes 
G-man Hoover, of Public Enemy fame. 
Says Hoover, “Fingerprinting was in- 
augurated solely for the purpose of af- 
fording to private citizens the opportun- 
ity which theretofore had been limited to 
the law violator.” He feels that when the 
public realizes “the tremendous protec- 
tive features” of fingerprinting, it will 
flock to the ink-pad .. . This strikes us 
as downright funny. We know of no 
one who wants to take advantage of an 
offer limited to criminals. We know of 
at least one man who lost his job be- 
cause of refusing: Charles Preston, 
member of the Book and Magazine Guild 
of America, was fired from the magazine 
Banking because of his refusal to be 
“voluntarily” fingerprinted. The Guild, 
we understand, is fighting for his re- 


instatement, charging a gross violation 
of civil liberties . . . Why are the bank- 
ers, the brokers and the Washington 
jokers so intent on forcing this gift 
down our throats, when all we ask is 
old-time anonymity? Could it be that 
they want to offer us other benefits hith- 
erto confined to criminals—say solitary 
confinement or the third degree? 


THE OPEN SEASON 


Thick with falling leaves is the autumn 
air; and thick with open letters has been 
the political atmosphere. As the latter 
blew by us we caught two—one to Gov- 
ernor Landon, one to Harry Hopkins, 
and both from organized artists. Now 
there was a time when we thought art- 
ists were “queer,” “unrealistic”; but 
these letters changed our mind. Listen 
to the American Artists Group catechize 
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the Governor: “Do you consider art an 
essential contribution to our national 
life? Do you believe that consideration 
for the welfare of the artist and intel- 
ligent support and encouragement of 
art to be an inseparable part of the 
functions of a civilized government? 
Will you, if elected, continue the (pres- 
ent) beneficial program . or will 
you relegate it to the limbo of wasted 


effort?” And the Committee of Action 
for WPA Four Arts Projects bluntly 
protests to Administrator Hopkins a re- 
cent crder “which, in plainer language, 
means the eventual dismissal of several 
thousand workers who have no means 
of supporting themselves.” The Commit- 
tee is “convinced that you (Hopkins) 
have been seeking some such device for 
months” and will not tolerate the dis- 
missals. “It, is the government’s recog- 
nized obligation to provide work for the 
unemployed. The President said that in 
a recent fireside talk. If you have not 
enough money it is your duty to go to 
congress and get more.” ... That, we 
submit, shows guts which the hardy en- 
gineer may well respect; and this cour- 
age and realism springs from one fact 
—the artists are organized! 


SHALL SCIENCE TAKE 
A VACATION? 


No scientist in his right mind ever 
asked such a question; but then, no 
scientist in his right mind would con- 
tribute the leading article to that neat 
little house organ, The DuPont Mag- 
azine. Dr. Charles M. Stine is, however, 
more executive than scientist; so he sees 
nothing wrong in asking that question— 
Shall science take a vacation? His an- 
swer is emphatically no, but not for the 
reasons we would have guessed. We can’t 
plow under research for the simple rea- 
son that other imperialist powers ‘‘would 
drive for the economic conquest of this 
richest of all lands” and—he might have 
added—this richest of all families. Warn- 
ing American munitioneers that they 
must never again be caught with their 
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pants down as they were in the last 
World War, he urges full speed ahead 
for the next “emergency”. ‘“Fundamen- 
tal research,” says the learned Doctor, 
‘fs required in order to enlarge the 
market for agricultural products.” That 
gets us all mixed up: we’ve maintained 
all along that it was lack of purchasing 
power, and not fundamental research, 
which forced the farmer to plow under 
his cotton ... Well, its a mad world. 
Last year the DuPonts were fighting the 
“fundamental research” of the Nye In- 
vestigation tooth and nail; this year 
they’re advocating it. 


MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, NOT 
ONE CENT FOR HOUSING 


We hate to seem so _ querulous 
(“There’s so much ugliness in the 
world,” said the Duchess, “why not keep 
it out of our books?”) but everywhere 
we look we see something we don’t like. 
Take a recent report by WPA’s Aubrey 
Williams. Among other things, WPA has 
spent some $40,000,000 on airports, some 
$600,000 for housing. Why this discrep- 
ancy, we asked ourselves, why all this 
dough for airports? What are airports 
used for, anyway? Civil and military 
traffic, of course. Has civil air traffic— 
that is, the use of planes for pleasure 
and business, warranted such an ex- 
penditure? We doubt it; while there has 
been a tremendous increase in air mile- 
age, air travel remains a luxury busi- 
ness. Then there is military traffic, real 
and potential; but is it heavy enough to 
demand an airport at every crossroads 
store? Not yet. Are these airports nec- 
essary for national defense? They might 
be, if there were any possibility of an 
air fleet of any size reaching us; but 


army and navy men say there isn’t. As 
we see it, then, that leaves only the 
question of internal strife as being the 
reason for this huge WPA airport pro- 
gram—an airport in every town will pro- 
vide easy access for the military in case 
of, say, a national strike ... We may be 
old-maidish but we’d swear there’s a 
man under that bed. 
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WESTCHESTER 


COMMITTEE GOES TO ALBANY 


With a splurge of publicity in the lo- 
cal press, the Westchester chapter an- 
nounced that it has sent a delegation 
to Albany to meet with the State WPA 
officials to demand prevailing wages. 
This delegation is part of a state-wide 
committee, headed by J. S. Jacoby, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the New York chap- 
ter, C. O. Vail, G. A. Weeks and M. 
Fisher of Westchester, and T. W. Li- 
bath, of Nassau and Suffolk Counties, 
Long Island. 


At a conference with Assistant State 
Administrators Arthur H. Myers and 
H. W. Post, of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, the delegation presented a 
schedule for wage increases for WPA 
technical personnel throughout the state. 
Charging that the rates now prevailing 
‘on WPA were undermining wage scales 
prevailing in private industry and in 
civil service and therefore minimizing 
the possibilty for re-emplyoment of 
WPA technical men, the delegation con- 
ended that it was mandatory on State 
Administrator Herzog to order imme- 
diate wage increases for all technical 
‘personnel. 


The delegation also filed charges 
against a number of projects, especially 
those in Weschester, Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties, where project sponsors 
are denying adequate transportation fa- 
cilities for WPA technical personnel. It 
was shown that this entailed expendi- 
tures of up to 124%2% of the monthly 
salaries of the men concerned. 


Assistant Administrator Post declared 
that such action by the sponsors was in 
Violation of the agreements they had 
With the WPA and that steps would be 
taken immediately to put a stop to the 
p actice. He also assured the delegation 
that the question of prevailing wages 
would be taken up with Federal Admin- 
Strator Harry L. Hopkins in Wash- 
ington. Final action on this matter had 
lot been taken at the time the Bulletin 
went to press. 


After a month of negotiations with 
Ocal director Thomas L. Cotton, the 
fhapter has succeeded in obtaining a 
10 per month increase for 25 men in 
Me chief of party classification. Through 
he efforts of the FAECT these men 
re given Enginner classifications and 
te thus receiving the higher rates of 
ay. The chapter is making this a basis 
or a drive for organization among the 
Men affected. 
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BOSTON 


STATE WINS PREVAILING 
WAGE RATE 


WPA rates for technical people in 
Boston and the large cities of Massa- 
chusetts have taken another jump for- 
ward, responding for the second time 
in six months, to steady prodding by 
the Federation. The increases, averag- 
ing thirty-three cents an hour, took ef- 
fect last month, retroactive to Sep- 
tember 6th. 

Under the new schedules, architects 
and engineers, who before September 
received only 99 cents an hour, have 
been advanced to $1.59, an increase of 
about sixty per cent. Chiefs of parties 
have been boosted to $1.14 an hour, 
inspectors to $1.15, computors and ju- 
nior engineers to $1.18. The “drafts- 
man” classification, paying $.895 for- 
merly, has given way to “junior drafts- 
man” at $.915 and “senior draftsman” 
at $1.18. Junior Computors and tracers 
get $.86, which is 25 per cent above 
their former wages. 

Unlike the March increases the pres- 
ent rate boosts do not affect the total 
monthly income. They do, however, 
mean 24 hour, average, and 43 hour, 
maximum, reductions in monthly hours 
since March. They also mean that cer- 
tain basic minimums for technical wage 
rates are officially established. They 
undoubtedly provide the groundwork for 
some pretty effective arguments with 
underpaying employers and underpaid 
employees. 

The story of how the Federation 
made itself the main force behind Con- 
gress in forcing through the Prevailing 
Wage Amendment was told in the Sep- 
tember BULLETIN. In Massachusetts, 
Boston Chapter’s part in the present 
increases was told by the WPA itself, 
when in its official announcement of 
the new rates, it graciously inserted 
the words “with the cooperation of the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians.” 


PITTSBURGH 


SENTMAN SPURS DRIVE 


With the arrival of National Presi- 
dent Robert M. Sentman, the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter has swung into a three 
point drive for increased membership. 
Three major committees—Private In- 
dustry, WPA and Civil Service—have 
been set up and, together with the Ex- 
ecutive: Tommittee, form a general or- 
ganizationu' committee. 

The drive ‘in private industry fea- 
tured an addrexs by the National Presi- 
dent over a public address system at 
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the gates of the Westinghouse plant in 
East Pittsburgh. This open air meeting 
was attended by jover three hundred 
persons and was held with the coopera- 
tion of the United Electrical and Radio 
Workers Union, Local 601, who sup- 
plied the address system. Meetings are 
being arranged to reach the technical 
men in other plants and the campaign 
is being given publicity through the lo- 
cal and union press and through the 
distribution of leaflets and the BUL- 
LETIN. 

Leaflets have been distributed snd 
the BULLETIN posted on the bulletin 
board at WPA projects to open the or- 
ganizational campaign. Response to 
the prevailing wage victory in New 
York, affiliation with the AF of L and 
the drive here was enthusiastic. A rally 
was held on October 22 at which Matt 
Gorman, Labor Representative ‘for 
WPA, was the guest speaker. 

The drive-in civil service is being 
based on the immediate problems con- 
fronting the men in civil employ. These 
problems are: 


1. Restoration of all pay cuts. 

2. 15% salary increases for all tech- 
nical classifications. 

3. Automatic annual pay increases. 

4, Enforcement and reform of exist- 
ing civil service legislation so as 
to provide high standards of pro- 
tection based on the merit sys- 
tem, fair standards for examina- 
tions, classification, and efficiency 
ratings, minimum salaries for all 
technical classifications, time off for 
overtime, five day —thirty hour 
week, extension of classification 
to the field service, and a civil 
service court of appeals along 
with the many other features of 
civil service at its best. 


NEW YORK 


FULL TIME ORGANIZERS 
ADDED 


With the addition of two full time or- 
ganizers, the New York chapter has in- 
itiated a strenuous organizational cam- 
paign. One full-time organizer will de- 
vote all his time to drawing the civii 
service technical men into the organiza- 
tion prior to entering the AFofL. The 
second organizer has been placed in the 
field and will concentrate exclusively on 
WPA. This has been made possible by 
the marked increase in the enrollment 
of new members and in dues income 
which followed the winning of prevailing 
wages for technical men on WPA. It 
is expected that with this augmented or- 
ganizational staff, hundreds of new 
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NEWS FROM THE CHAPTERS 


members will join the chapter within the 
coming few weeks. 

Mr. Carl Randau, head of the New 
York local of the Newspaper Guild of 
America, addressed the October 1st 
membership meeting on “The Advan- 
tages of AFofL Affiliation.” The meeting 
also heard the interesting reports of 
Brothers Sentman and Korchien, of the 
National Office, on the National Councii 
Conference of the FAECT and the meet- 
ing with the National Convention of the 
IFTEADU. The chapter looks forward 
to affiliation with the AFofL within the 
next few weeks and with this in view 
many of the chapter officers and organ- 
izers are cooperating with the National 
Office to organize new chapters in the 
metropolitan area. 

In celebration of the prevailing wage 
victory the chapter held a highly suc- 
cessful dance at the Roger Smith Grill 
on October 10th. 


WPA SECTION HEARS DAN RING 

Daniel S. Ring, Assistant Administra- 
tor of the WPA of New York, addressed 
the WPA Section on October 15th on 
“The Labor Policy of the WPA.” More 
than 700 members of the section packed 
the hall and about 150 were turned away 
at the door. The discussion and questions 


(Continued from page 7) 


HEREAS, the Congress of the 

United States is now taking action 
to improve the patents situation in these 
United States, and, 

Whereas, industrial corporations and 
public utility corporations have too long 
and to too great an extent used the 
patent laws to exploit the inventions of 
their employees, and, 

Whereas, these employees have been 
too weak financially to fight for their 
just share of their inventions, and 

Whereas, many of these employees 
have kept many of their good ideas to 
themselves rather than have them us- 
urped by their employer, and 

Whereas, the employer has often kept 
inventions off the market for long pe- 
riods of time in order to reap greater 
profits later on, and 

Whereas, such practices rob the public 
of many benefits which might improve 
the standard of living, and, 

Whereas, the chief sufferers are the 
designing engineers whose daily labor 
at small salaries makes the inventions 
possible which enrich these corporations, 
and, 
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which followed the talk disclosed the 
lively interest which all of our mem- 
bers are beginning to show in the ad- 
ministration of their welfare. Many of 
those attending ‘came from the 30-hour 
projects, which, through the efforts of 
the Federation, have been advanced to 
39-hour status with average weekly in- 
creases of $10 per man. 


FEDERATION SCHOOL EXPANDS 


The enrollment in the Federation 
School of Architecure and Engineering 
has so far exceeded expectations that ad- 
ditional sessions have been introduced. 
Courses are now being given in Struc- 
tural Design, Architectural Design, 
Heating and Ventilating, etc. The stu- 
dent body of more than 125 is adminis- 
tered by a board of trustees composed of 
the New York chapter officers, the school 
faculty and the student representatives. 
It is expected that the school will very 
shortly be forced to take larger quart- 
ers, despite the fact that it has already 
expanded once this term. 


CLEVELAND: 


SENTMAN VISIT AWAITED 


The Cleveland chapter is awaiting the 
arrival of National President Robert M. 


Whereas, the time and opportunity 
are now ripe to arrange an equitable 
distribution of the fruits of inventions, 
and, 

Whereas, this organization represents 
the largest organized unit of designing 
engineers in these United States, and, 

Whereas, this organization, knowing 
the problems of all designing engineers, 
can speak in this matter for all of 
them, now, therefore, 

Be It Hereby Resolved, that the patent 
laws be revised in such manner as to 
accomplish the following objects: 

1. That employers be forbidden to 
write a patent contract of any kind 
into an employee’s application for em- 
ployment. 

2. That any employer claiming “shop 
rights” to an invention be legally obli- 
gated to pay all expenses in securing a 
patent. or patents on the invention. 

3. That no employer be permitted to 
contract for other rights the. “shop 
rights” with an employee-ir.ventor un- 
less such rights have beer. offered to at 
least two other persons. or corporations 
for competitive bids arid said employer’s 


Sentman as a signal for the initiation of 
a new membership drive. Brother Sent- 
man will arrive from Pittsburgh, where 
he has spent several weeks directing an 
organizational drive, in time for the din- 
ner meeting scheduled for October 27th. 


The National Office leaflet, “Organize 
for Security” has been widely distrib- 
uted and the chapter members show an 
overwhelming sentiment for affiliation 
with the AF of L. 


LOS ANGELES: 
CHAPTER HOLDS OPEN MEETING 


As a means of advancing its mem- 
bership drive, the Los Angeles chapter 
has decided to hold an open member- 
ship meeting the last Monday of each 
month at which prominent architects 
and engineers will be asked to speak. 


The last meeting, held at the Unitar- 
ian Church, was addressed by the well 
known architect H. M. Shindler. Mr. 
Shindler spoke on “Technical Men in 
Economic Life,” treating the subject 
from the employers point of view 


The meetings have been attended by 
large audiences and have resulted in the 
enrollment of new members. 


bid found most satisfactory to said em- 
ployee-inventor. 

4, That any employer using intimida- 
tion or coercion in any form to compel 
any employee to dispose of his patent 
rights in any manner not satisfactory to 
the employee be compelled to make ade- 
quate restitution to said employee. 


5. That any patent not placed in pro- 
duction and for sale for public use in 
these United States within three years 
from date of issue shall revert to the 
people of these United States to be pub- 
licly used without liability of infringe- 
ment. 


6. That the court costs necessary in 
the case of an inventor fighting an in- 
fringement or interference be scaled 
down sufficiently to make it possible for 
any inventor to carry his case to the 
highest courts if necessary. 

7. That Patent Office employees, pat- 
ent attorneys, and the employees of pat 
ent attorneys be forbidden, under pen- 
alty, to divulge any information con 
cerning a patent before the patent is 
actually granted. 


THE BULLETIN—FAECT 


iditor, the Bulletin: 


All the important affairs of the Na- 
ional Executive Council’s meeting at 
Jewport, R.I. this week-end seemed to 
ie very successfully carried off, and 
}l of you from the National Office man- 
ged those delicate matters very skil- 
ally 

I am very happy to have made your 
sonal acquaintance. We correspond 
nd separately work “together,” either 
w Chapter or Federation purposes. 
Je are linked together by ideals, by in- 
elations of press, or forms of local 
ussions; but much of our national 
jity is, in most instances, realized in 
ye dark. It is therefore stimulating to 
ad oneself in personal touch with head- 
larters and the source of our Federa- 
on such occasions as this gathering 
; Newport. The experience was quite 
pressive for me and’I wish I had more 
me and resources to devote to this 
reat scheme of organizing the tech- 
cal employees of our country. 


It is a masterly job for someone. It 
pears to me to call for a leader sup- 
ed, not munificiently, but in keep- 
y with his office, his ideals and his ob- 
ations. It is no place for personal 
in, nor autocratic management, nor 
leader who might have aims either 
erior or foreign to the economic, so- 
l or political genius of this country. 
tr relations in the matter of consoli- 
ung mutual forces such as the New- 
% Conferences dealt with, taught us, 
believe, some things to avoid. And 
» able President, Brother Sentman, 
bodied in his words and conduct dur- 
_those days a fine example and a 
liant promise. 


he work ahead of us is so important 
[large that it cannot be done by one 
Vidual. Every technical employee 
st contribute something to it. Educa- 
for the weak and the uninformed 
laps is the dominant detail of our 
ted action. Organization, like Truth 
a, stands on its own rights where 
$s for the common good. It is high 
2 both the employer and the em- 
fee of all phases of our economic and 
astrial life understood that fact, In- 
ence and conceited selfishness so 
alent to-date among technical men 
mee the work of the coming months 
ler, but the promise of success in 
future certainly was evident in the 
' and labors of those who man- 
the Newport meeting. 

Fraternally yours, 

Robert P Walsh 
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ROTES AND OPINIONS 


SYLVESTER HEMINHAM 


Fat { 


Ai fies 


And what’s 
unions are not dignified.” 


“Exactly sir! more, 


Editor, the BULLETIN: 


I suppose they enjoy reading your 
BULLETIN in Afghanistan, Timbuctu and 
Siberia but can you please explain why 
I don’t receive my copy in Brooklyn. I 
am a subscriber, believe it or not, and 
every month I keep looking forward to 
receiving my copy and I just keep look- 
ing and looking and I have to read it 
over some one else’s shoulder, which is 
bad on the eyesight. 


I moved to a new apartment recently 
but that doesn’t explain it as I didn’t 
receive my copies at the old address 
either. Each month when my copy fails 
to arrive I complain bitterly to Jack 
Spinner, your editor, and I then receive 
my copy. Please correct this matter and 
save Jack a headache as I don’t think he 
can last much longer. I have not as 
yet received my September issue. 

Fraternally yours, 

S. Charles Rosen. 


P. S.—If you like this, I can send 
more letters of complaint. 


HENRY COMES THROUGH 


Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians: 


Enclosed $3 check is for dues for 
months of Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1936. 
Sorry that I am unable at present to 
take any active part in FAECT affairs, 
but am keeping in touch through the 
BULLETIN. 


I am greatly pleased to see growth of 
progressive ideas, leading towards unity 
with other sections of wage earners. 

Fraternally yours, 

Henry Hill 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


“Brother” X ..., of the Pittsburgh 
chapter was six months behind in his 
dues when he went to work for a pri- 
vate firm on a construction job. He was 
on the job only two days when one of 
the men asked to see his union card. 
” explained the fellow, “this is 
a union job, and—”. Which sort of put 

r “Brother” on the spot. He offered 
the excuse that he had left his card at 
home and would have it on the job the 
next day. That evening “Brother” X ... 
dro} ped in at the chapter headquarters, 
paid his back dues, subscribed to the 
BuLLETIN and became Brother X .. . 
once more. 


“You see, 


FREE SPEECH IN 
EAST PITTSBURGH 


Some weeks ago, the Burgess of East 
Pittsburgh refused to grant a permit for 
a meeting to the Westinghouse Local No. 
601 of the United Electrical and Radio 
Workers because the guest speaker was 
to have been Earl Browder, Communist 
Party candidate for the Presidency. Fol- 
lowing this, and evidently aiming at 
some sort of consistency, the Burgess 
announced that he had decided to grant 
permits to no one. Carrying out his de- 
cision faithfully, he denied a second ap- 
plication by the UE & RW and a sep- 
arate application by the FAECT. 


The Burgess, however, relented. He 
decided to allow the workers to have a 
meeting—and he granted a permit to a . 
campaign speaker for the Republican 
Party. The chairman at this ‘‘worker’s” 
meeting was an executive of the West- 
inghouse company. Draw your own con- 
clusions. 


The speaker claimed to be a “friend of 
Labor” (he said it with a capital “L’’) 
and an attorney who had represented 
Tom Mooney. The workers thought dif- 
ferently of his professed friendship and 
the meeting slowly disintegrated—slow- 
ly, because the men didn’t know whether 


to leave or to stay and join in the boo- 
ing. The speaker finally ended the meet- 
ing by announcing that he had never 
addressed such in ignorant audience. 


The Burgess is oncé more consistent. 
He has announced that because of the 
conduct at the last meeting, no more 
permits will be granted. 
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Professional classification 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
National Heaquarters: 

26 East 17th Street, 

New York City. 

Name 


Address 


Where Employed (Address) ........ , 
Unemployed (Last Employer) .... a 
I am a member of the following Technical Organi- 


zations: 


Signature .. 


THE MAN WHO SPECIFIES YOUR MATERIALS! 
_.. Do You Know How to Reach Him? 


The BULLETIN is read by 5,000 architects, engineers, and tech- 
nical men, employed in the New York metropolitan area and 
other industrial cities throughout the United States. These 
readers specify materials, supplies and services, used in modern 
building and construction, structural design, remodeling and 
decoration of interiors. 


TO CONTACT THE FIRST SOURCE OF YOUR MARKET 
THE MAN BEHIND THE PURCHASING PLAN 
ADVERTISE IN THE “BULLETINE” 


Send for rates and information today 
D. D. LEVANT, Advertising Manager 
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